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ADDRESS: 

DELIVERED  4tli  OF  JULY,  1839,  AT  CANTON.  N.  Y, 
BY  SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jr 


ADDRESS. 


Fellow-Citizens: 

We  have  assembled  to  commemorate  the  sixty-third  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  our  beloved  country.  Full  sixty-three  years  have 
this  day  terminated,  since  the  declaration  of  independence,  to  the  readmg 
of  which  you  have  just  listened,  was  published  to  the  world  by  that  band 
of  patriots,  who,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  then  thirteen 
confederated  British  colonies,  dared  to  place  their  names  to  that  imperish- 
able charter  of  human  rights,  and  to  give  it  to  their  fellows,  their  equal?, 
their  brothers,  in  all  the  lands  under  the  sun,  as  the  map  of  rational  liberty. 

It  was  a  new  theory  of  civil  government.  It  taught  that  rights  belonged 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  the  prince :  That  grants  of  power,  not  coming 
tlirectly  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  must  proceed  from  seme 
tlefinable  power,  and  be  based  upon  some  definable  right  to  make  the 
grant:  That  the  power,  next  in  subordination  to  the  Great  Creator  of 
all  things,  was  the  rational,  accountable  beings,  created  in  his  image  and 
endowed  with  emanations  from  his  reason  and  justice :  That  if  they  avf  rf 
to  be  governed,  beyond  his  government,  the  sovereignty  of  power  must 
rest  with  themselves,  and  the  exercise  of  that  power  be  for  their  exclnsivj 
temporal  welfare :  That  the  people,  therefore,  were  the  sovereigns  of  ai  J 
proper  earthly  government,  and  that  rulers  were  not  the  masters,  but  the 
servants,  of  the  people.  Hence  its  declarations  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
then  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  &c. 

After  this  lapse  of  time  and  this  number  of  recurrences  of  the  same 
national  festival,  he  who  addresses  an  enlightened  audience  of  the  free 
•'itizens  of  the  republic,  upon  its  sixty-third  return,  has  no  enviable  tasK. 
to  make  his  discourse  either  interesting,  or  useful  to  his  hearers. 

For  one  generation,  the  wisdom  and  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  hm 
among  the  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  were  annually  employed 
to  present  to  their  countrymen  the  patriotism,  patience,  courage  and 
sufferings,  of  those,  who  had  first  voluntarily,  by  the  force  of  arms,  won  an 
earthly  crown  of  inestimable  price,  a  crown  to  be  worn  by  a  free  and 
sovereign  people ;  to  impress  upon  their  hearers  the  value  of  that  conquest 
and  the  duty  of  its  preservation.  Their  audiences  were  the  conqueror? 
themselves,  those  who  had  fought  and  bled  and  suffered  in  the  great  battle 
for  liberty,  and  who  knew  and  felt  the  truth  of  the  representations  made 
to  them.  The  pictures  thus  drawn  by  personal  actors,  and  attested  by 
living  witnesses,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  figures  of  light,  anu 


constitute  our  most  lively  reminiscences  of  the  past,  our  loftiest  pride  of 
citizenship  lor  the  present,  and  the  foundation  of  our  most  confident  hope 
ior  the  future. 

A  second  generation  followed,  and  summoned  its  most  movinir  orators, 
upon  every  recurrence  of  this  joyful  anniversary,  to  commence  the  living 
history  of  those  events  of  surpassing  interest,  to  mixed  auditories,  of  those 
who  had  seen  and  felt  and  borne,  and  of  the  immediate  descendants  from 
the  martyrs  in  that  glorious  cause,  the  men  who  had  fallen  upon  the  battle 
iicld,  or  met  an  early  grave  from  the  cares  and  toils  and  privaiions  of  the 
protracted  contest.  Here  again  was  life  in  the  pictures,  and  living  wit- 
nesses to  correct  the  shades  and  colourings.  These,  too,  have  descended 
to  us,  and  joined  with  the  others,  live  in  our  memories,  in  our  hearts,  and 
in  our  libraries. 

Still  a  third  generation  has  succeeded  and  passed  away.     Like  the 
relicks  of  that  mighty  revolution,  its  attentions  to  the  amiiversary  which 
we  celebrate  continued  to  diminish;  and  yet  signal  instances  annually 
presented  themselves,  where  the  tongue  of  eloquence  and  the  pen  of  power 
carried  us  back  again  to  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  si.x,  and  brought 
us  up  through  the  moving  scenes  of  half  a  century,  with  the  interest  oi' 
reality,  and  the  truth  of  history.     This  last  generation  has  occupied  a 
period  of  peculiar  interest.     It  opened  upon  the  war  worn  .soldiins  of  the 
revolution,  thinly  scattered  over  our  I'.vtendcd  country,  and  just  beginning 
to  receive  the  bounty  of  that  country  for  the  toils,  privations,  sufferings 
and  services  of  that  seven  years  war.     It  has  seen  them  passing  like 
shadows  among  the  thronging  multitude  of  our  increasing  population,  and, 
like  shadows,  entering  "that  undiscovered  couiitry,  from  whose  bourn  no 
traveller  returns,"  their  tottering  and  enfeebled  steps  supported  to  the 
verge,  by  that  long  deferred  p(.'nsion,  which  is  really  but  the  honest  wages 
of  faithful  and  unrecompensed  military  service  in  the  achievement  of 
American  independence.     Still,  assemble  the  citizens  to  commoniorat.- 
the  amiiversary  of  that  declaration  of  independence,  to  sustain  which  the\ 
served  and  toiled  and  fought,  and  no  exertion  within  their  youthi'ul  jiower 
was  more  cheerfully,  or  earnestly,  made,  than  was  that  of  the  aged  veteran, 
to  join  in  the  festivities,  to  hear  again  those  heartfelt  scenes  recounted  :  the 
bravery  of  his  companions  in  arms  latided;  the  merits  of  his  commander 
in  chief  extolled,  and  the  ble.ssings  to  his  country,  of  their  joint  toils  and 
trials,  worthily  appreciated,  by  those  who  were  so  fast  crowding  him  from 
the  stage  of  human  action.     Look  at  the  aged  j)atriot  as  he  listens  to  tln^ 
readhig  of  that  imperishable  declaraticn,  as  lie  hears  the  peals  of  joy  sent 
np  to  the  heavens  as  testimonials  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  with  him, 
sustaiiied  it,  and  its  principles,  at  the  peril  of  '-their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  hoiior."'     While  his  nerves  tremble  l)eneath  the  weight 
of  years,  you  will  see  the  halo  of  youth  encircle  his  brow,  the  fire  of 
enkindled  patriotism  brighten  his  eye,  and  the  gratifying  survey  of  an 
immense  people,  made  free  and  prosperous  and  happy  by  his  [)ains  and 
perils,  almost  overwhelm  him  with  mingled  seusitions  of  pride  and  thank- 
fulness.    This  renmant  of  that  wonderful  race  of  men  continued  to  derate 
the  tone,  to  guide  tlie  course,  and  to  oorrect  the  errors  of  the  historical 
mrrntors  of  tlie  event.-  of  the  revolution,  during  thi.^  p'rioJ 


Wp  nrr  at  the  commcncemcnl  of  the  fourth  generation  since  the  deck- 
.       nf  AmerLnSpendence  was  ushered  to  the  world,  and  yti  to  us 
LrotrandthenCe  of  those  venerable  fathers,  to  whom  we  may 
L\rl^ran:'>r^nstructlon,^^ 

of  a  fevv  too  few,  of  them  consecrate  our  present  assemblage,  and  1  nku  . 

wVlivinrchaiA  with  the  days  and  times  and  mcidents  we  would  celt - 

bfate      With  u  and  this  ,eneJation,  however,  they  must  depart  a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*i,      ,,.^1,      RpfnrP  nnnther  twentv-one  years  shall  nave  passea 

:onh,tf^^^^^^^^^  epitaph  of  their  --tiy  and  of  thei^^^^^^^^^ 

mn.t  hive  been  written,  and  the  American  people  and  the  world  mu.i  oe 
Sft  vithout  a  U  ^no-  w  mess  of,  and  actor  in,  that  great  struggle,  which 

accountable  berngs,  rather  than  upon  the  accidem   l^j^'  ^secrred  race^ 
<ih<.]]  the  memo'-v  of  th  s  anniversary  die  with  this  tonsecraiea  icut 

''"TIZ  hr:'™  fafoffice,  0     h    '   vo  utionkry  array.     Soon,  too 

left  and  are  to  leave  behind  you.     Your  raemortes  *»"  ''"- '';-\"^", 

M\IZ,  .0  the  latest  generation  of  a  free,  =«;:«f;;|;^/^"^^^„'S£ 

.^„lo      TV.P  9v<;tpm  of  o-nvernment  you  have  cstabhshoa  snaii  oe  ^iiamt 
whh  the  ^l^  ancTd  dL^ted  patriotism,  and  defended  by  the  treasure  and 

M:Vo?tlt^po^^^^^^^^ 

Is  there  on-  in  this  assembly  who  will  not  cheerfully  su'^^^^f.' ;"" 
me  these  solemn  covenants  to  our  departed,  and  departmg,  revolutionary 

^^^,  then,  shall  we  best  improve  this  day,  to  s-- the  f^hlmem  of 
promises  so  soleim.,  so  sacred,  ^^  deepljMnteresting  o  o^  r.e^^^^^^^^^^ 
tial  to  our  posterhv,  and  so  important  to  the  cause  of  en  .1  liberty  tnro  .„ 

^7j  ^  pay  too  litix    .  egard  to  the  Cx 
s-tij  as  contradistinguished  from  the  mil, 


The  richest  tribute  which  the  human  heart  can  pay  to  the  memorv  of 
the  worthy  dead,  we  cannot  wuhhold.     The  simplest  ment  on  of  th  s  dav 

St  elf  brS  dee"'  T'T  .^-^'^  ^"^  a'dm.ation'o  flow    utl' 
streams,  broad   deep  and  endurmg.     So  with  our  veneration  toward,  th 
yet  hvmg  and  scattered  remnant  of  that  band  of  worthier      Thf'i 

review  of  the  heroic  deeds,  the  noble  daring,  the  patient  endurance  ih^ 
-dent  patriotism,  and  unyielding  devotion  To  couSy  and    o  iS   of 

ha  b3'^one  race  and  age.  Transporttxl  to  Lexincnon  ^ye  inieht  i4en 
to  the  first  volley  of  arms  which  despotism  ventur?^^^  to  disch^r^     S^^ 

;W^tvr"".'l"r"=t;^"^  ^'^^-^^^^he  ^rst  Aow   ?  that™ 

•irMe    n    .  r         '^' ''"^  ^'T  '^'  b'^"^  °f  °^^r  '^olo"^^!  dependence 
and  leit  us  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  people.     From  that  tr  "o  c' 

hi^uTti"v'eT;°^f°"r^'T^'^^^^^^ 

through  the  years  of  trial  and  peril  and  suffering  which  succeeded  to  the 
.igeand  capitu  at.on  and  surrender  nt  Yorktown.   when  the  prindDa 
southern  army  of  the  enemy,  met  the  foie  which  had  previous  yovatak 
hi.  northern  army,  upon  the  plains  of  Saratoga.     At  every   t.p  m  th 
ong  and  bloody  journey,  we  could  not  fail  to  find  evidenced  of  a^i  emhu 
Mastic  devotion  to  country  and  to  liberty,  never  before,  and  never  smce 
.urpassed-a  devotion  which  became  pai'amount  to  selfishn  ."lo  pr  "^e 
-meres,  to  personal  safety,  to  the  strongest  domestic  aff;'  ons  l^evxr.- 
iu  tice  fb  "=' ?^"  that  of  worshipAd  veneration  for  Him    "pon  nS 

fnrrnTfl  °"''^  '^r  "''''>'  ""^'^'^  '^^  P'o^ffh  Standing  still  in  the 

In  ll  if  ,T'Vf'"°  from  tbemill,  the  hammer  rrstino  upon  the 
anvil  the  helpless  fomilies  humbly,  but  earnestly,  committed  to  the  keep  n. 
of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  their  earthly  protectors  rushino-  to  the  field 
hei  bni^  ''?'r\  ^^^ should  seethe  affecLnate  and  faithful  w^e'r^i! 
hei  husband  to  hasten  from  her  and  th^ir  infants  to  the  deadly  breach 
We  should  see  the  kind  and  tender  mother,  with  her  ovvn  hands^lothm  r 

the  nnce'of  r  7  ^^'  ^T^^  ''  7^'^  ^"^  ^h^"?-?  ^^^-'  the'wh  le  a^ 
patiently  in  that  cause  in  which  the  husband  and  flxther  had  already  fallen 
1  hese  retrospections  of  the  virtues  and  self-denials  and  sufferinrr^  of  a  for- 
mer age,  and  exercises  like  these,  could  fail  not,  upon  this,  or  any! Occasion 

ountr^,  and  to  inake  us  better  citizens,  and  more  watchful  sentinels  upon 

ft3T  f  ^'^'X  ^"^  ^^'  '\'r  ^^'^"^^  ^-1  ---^^  have  been  so 
neoTrr  ?  ''"'"u^  '"°''  v.v.dly,  paimed  to  the  whole  American 
people  than  ,t  is  in  the  power  of  the  presem  speaker  to  presem  them 
tor?.n  tbl^''  Z  ^"  '^'''  ^"d^-^'^Posing  a  part  of  his  audience,  his^ 
torians  the  venerable  actors  in  the  scenes  themselves,  who  are  daily 
recounnng  them  to  the.r  assembled  fellow-citizens,  with  'a  power  of  tr^th 
rrP,bM  r'  1  *''°^"'"''^'  ^°  ^^'  beyond  what  he  can  command,  that  the 
tresh  and  awakened  memory  of  every  one.  i  '-'  •  i>pnrpr«  ■  a  '  ^-nl  r\ 
m  advance  of  any  delineation  he  ,^j  j;*eds.  .si.^arer^.  pr.doaaoen  far 

.raerful  race  of  mii. continued  to  eleva 
I  to  oorrect  the  errors  of  the  iiistoxical 
.evolution,  during  thb  p'riod. 
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The  military  transactions  of  the  revolution,  therefore,  will  be  passed 
with  the  respectful,  but  earnest,  entreaty,  that  the  memory  of  them  as 
derived  from  the  sages  who  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  human  action 
and  from  those  who  yet  remain,  may  be  cherished  and  cultivated-  that  the 
rem  may  be  freely  given  to  the  reflections  excited  by  their  heart-stirrino- 
relations,  and  that,  when  we  are  thus  made  to  see  and' feel  the  price  which 
was  paid  for  our  independence,  and  our  free  institutions,  we  may  not  for- 
get that  the  preservation  of  both  is  a  trust  rapidly  devolvint^  exclusively 
upon  us,  by  the  departure  to  another  world,  of  the  last  of  those  who 
achieved  the  first  by  tho  sword,  mid  through  their  wisdom  and  forbear- 
ance and  patriotism  established  thf;  second,  and  put  them  into  practical  an-' 
successful  operation. 

Here  then  is  our  trust,  our  charge,  our  responsibility,  and  can  we  more 
appropriately  improve  an  occf  ^sion  like  the  present,  than  by  such  an  ex- 
amination of  the  civil  history  of  the  American  revolution,  as  shall  be 
calculated  to  impress  upon  us  the  duties  we  have  to  perform,  and  to  point 
out,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  dangers  we  should  shun  ? 
^Our  independence,  which  had  practically  existed  from  its  declaration  in 
1776,  was  made  perfect  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  Avith  Great  Brit- 
ain. Its  continuance,  upon  the  liberal  principles  of  government  known 
to  be  entertained  by  the  .Americans,  was  a  matter  of  serious  apprehension 
to  many  of  the  patriots  av1\o  had  periled  their  lives  in  the  controversy, 
while  painful  doubts  and.  stul^born  incredulity  upon  the  subject  di\aded 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  civilized  world.  Time  and  history,  how- 
ever, have  now  put  at  rest  the  slightest  doubt  upon  this  point,  and  have 
settled  the  fact,  beyor  id  the  possibility  of  question,  that  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  wijl  endure  just  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  the  republic 
shall  unitedly  wil'i  its  continuance.  No  well  informed  man,  in  or  out  of 
our  country,  caa  for  a  moment  persuade  himself  that  the  independence  o: 
me  United  States,  as  a  nation  can  be  brought  into  danger  by  any  exertion 
offeree,  froma'ay  foreign  powers,  or  combination  of  powers,  now  existing- 
in  the  world.  '  "" 

If  there  be  danger,  it  must  be  internal.  Are  there  then  internal  dan- 
gers to  our  cxifitence  as  an  independent  nation  ?  Direct,  and  by  force  and 
violence,  it  is  believed  there  are  none ;  but  indirect  and  consequential, 
there  may  be  many.  '•  The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigih.nce,"  and  a 
■free  -goyernment  is  to  be  maintained  only  by  the  means  which  will  pre- 
serve liberty  itself  No  earthly  government  can  be  free  from  the  inter- 
nal dangers  to  spring  from  the  imperfections,  the  errors,  the  negligence? 
and  the  vices  of  governors  and  governed. 

A  free  people,  then,  who  are  themselves  the  sovereign,  power,  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  state,  cannot  make  themselves  too  well  acquainted 
'  with  their  own  systems  of  government,  or  too  frequently  and  too  rigidly  re- 
'view  the  ground  they  have  passed,  mark  the  indications  of  the  present, 
;  aaul  check  such  evil  tendencies  as  may  seem  to  threaten  the  future. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  common  and  prevalent  error  of  our  people  of  tho 
present  day,  to  pay  too  little  regard  to  the  civil  events  of  the  American 
revolutionj  as  contradistinguished  from  the  military ;  to  consider  that  rev- 
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oluiion  as  perfected  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
to  rejoice  with  a  just  joy,  at  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the  great  and  fear- 
ful contest,  and  to  consider  our  present  constitutional  forms  of  government, 
state  and  national,  as  having  followed  of  course,  and  as  necessary  conse- 
fjucnces.  from  our  military  success.  If  this  belief  be  well  founded,  the  er- 
ror is  of  evil  tendency,  and  its  correction  is  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  our  national  constitution,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizens  under  it. 

That  a  casual  observer  from  without,  or  a  casual  and  general  reader 
of  the  history  of  our  revolution,  should  have  permitted  himself  to  consider 
the  Americans  of  that  day  as  one  people,  subject  to  one  government,  pos- 
sessing like  interests,  and  actuated  by  one  impulse,  may  not  be  strange, 
but  such  an  one  would  very  imperfectly  understand  the  troubles  which 
surrounded  our  gallant  fathers,  when  they  came  to  the  daring  resolution 
to  declare  themselves  to  the  -world  as  free,  sovereign  and  independent;  to 
resist  by  the  force  of  arms  all  efforts  of  the  powerful  mother  country  to 
maintain  her  supremacy  over  them ;  and  when,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
declaration,  they  "pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  hon- 
ors." So  far  from  being  one  people,  they  were  thirteen  separate  British 
colonies,  each  jiossossing  separate  governments,  sejarate  institutions  and 
habits,  diversified  climates  and  pursuits,  diversified  and,  in  many  respects, 
rival  and  conflicting  interests,  with  many  important  and  troublesome 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  boundary.  Each  colony  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  others,  and,  the  allegiance  and  subjection  to  Great  Brit- 
ain being  thrown  off,  independent  of  all  the  world.  The  only  bond  of 
union  between  them,  during  the  early  revolutionary  troubles,  and  ujitil 
two  years  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  the  common  feeling 
produced  by  common  oppressions,  and  the  growing  disposition,  through- 
out all  the  colonies,  to  tlirow  off  their  allegiance  to  the  home  government 
and  become  soveiTigii  and  independent.  Asa  necessary  consequence, the 
contributions  of  men  and  money  by  each  colony,  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  to  carry  on  the  war,  were  entirely  voluntary,  the  only  tax- 
ino-  or  coercive  power,  of  any  description,  over  thi?  person  or  property  of 
the  citizen  resting  with  the  local  legislatures  exclusively.  It  is  true  that 
delegates  from  the  differenl  colonies  were,  at  various  times  and  places,  as- 
sembled for  consultation  and  advisenn-nt.  but  without  any  pretence  of 
right  to  exercise  authority  over,  or  to  make-  their  acts  binding  upon,  all, 
or  any  one,  even  of  the  colonies  r(^presented. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  nothing  can  displ;ty  in  a  stronger  light  the 
determination,  public  spirit,  und  patriotism  of  the  period,  than  the  facts  that 
the  dtclaralion  of  independence  Avas  so  uuiversally  signed,  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  colonies  in  one  of  these  voluntary  congresses  assembled,  that 
it  was  so  universally  assented  to,  approved  and  sustained  by  the  local  le- 
gislatures, and  the  people,  of  all  the  colonies,  and  that  a  defensive  war 
H-js  actually  carried  on,  for  a  period  of  between  two  and  tlircc  years, 
against  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  under  circtnnstan- 
-ces  such  as  have  been  described  and  solely  by  these  voluntary  aids  from 
the  legislatures  and  the  people  of  the  respective  colonies. 
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In  the  j'ear  1777,  the  congi-css  of  the  colonies  undertook  the  cstaljlish' 
ment  of  a  central  and  common  government,  and  to  that  end,  on  the  15th 
day  of  November  of  that  year,  adopted  certain  "  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union"  between  them,  which  were  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive local  leg-islatures  for  approval,  as  the  delegates  to  the  congress  were 
appointed  by  those  legislatures.  The  articles  met  the  approbation  of  the 
states,  expressed  through  their  respective  legislatures,  and  their  delegates 
to  the  congress  of  1778  were  authorised  to  ratify  and  confirm  them.  On 
the  9th  day  of  July  in  this  year  the  full  delegations  in  the  congress  from 
six  of  the  states,  and  portions  of  the  delegates  from  five  others,  signed  the 
necessary  ratifications  of  the  articles,  and,  from  that  day,  it  is  believed 
they  were  considered  as  in  force,  and  thus  acted  upon,  although  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegates  from  one  state  do  not  appear  to  have  signed  the  ratifi- 
cation until  August,  from  another  until  November,  and  from  another  un- 
til February  1779,  while  from  a  single  state  no  ratification  whatsoever 
took  place  imtil  March  1781. 

These  articles  of  confederation  placed  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  within  the  power  of  the  congress  established  by  them,  and  gave 
that  body  control,  to  a  considerable  extent,  over  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
confederacy :  but  experience  soon  proved  that,  for  most  internal  purposes, 
it  was  the  form,  without  the  substance,  of  government ;  that  the  power  to 
prescribe  vras  not  accompanied  by  any  power  to  execute ;  the  power  to 
declare  and  carry  on  war,  by  no  power  to  raise  men,  or  money ;  the 
power  to  direct  what  the  national  expenses  should  be,  by  no  power  to 
collect  revenue  to  meet  those  expenses,  not  even  to  pay  their  own  wages. 
All  these  latter  classes  of  powers  were  reserved  to  the  states  exclusively, 
while  the  exercise  of  the  most  essential  of  those  granted,  depended  upon 
the  assent,  through  their  delegates  in  the  congress,  of  nine  out  of  the  thir- 
teen states. 

Still  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  such  the  patriotism  and  love 
of  liberty  of  our  revolutionary  ancestors,  that  the  war  for  indi^pendencc 
was  successfully  prosecuted,  and  victoriously  terminated,  und<n'  a  national 
government,  if  government  it  could  properly  be  called,  thus  fettered  and 
crippled,  thus  powerless  and  dependent. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  treatjr  of  peace  of  1783,  which  ac- 
knowledged "the  United  States  of  America  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States,"  merely  put  at  rest  all  questions  of  dependence  upon,  or 
subjection  to  any  foreign  power,  and  left  our  internal  governmrnts,  state 
and  national,  where  thfy  were.  Each  state,  therefore,  was  completely 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  as  to  all  the  world  save  the  other  states, 
and  was  no  farther  bound  to  them  than  by  the  articles  of  confederation, 
which  have  been  briefly  described,  and  which,  at  the  strongest,  contained 
no  higher  obligation,  or  binding  force,  than  an  ordinary  treaty  between 
indep^nident  sovereignties.  Such  then  was  the  civil  condition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  such  was  the  bond  of 
union  between  them,  and  such  the  common  government  for  the  protection 
of  national  rights  and  the  maintenance  of  national  independence. 
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Wc  have  now  reached  the  period  where  it  is  believed  to  be  the  com- 
mon error  to  suppose  that  the  revolution  was  complete,  the  Americans  tri- 
umphant, and  reposing  quietly  upon  the  laurels  they  had  won  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  gained.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  should  enquire, 
for  what  was  that  revolution  undertaken  ?  For  what  were  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  our  Fathers  so  profusely  expended  during  the  protracted  peri- 
od of  seven  long  years'?  Was  it  to  show  to  the  world  their  prowess  in 
arms  ?  Was  it  with  the  vain  desire  to  win  battles,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  empty  hours  of  elated  feeling  consequent  upon  martial  victory  1  Was 
it  simply  to  force  a  change  of  rulers,  without  any  change  of  government? 
Or  was  it  to  dismiss  the  limited  monarchy  under  which  they  had  lived 
for  an  unlimited  anarchy  of  American  formation  1 

No !  frllow  citizens,  No !  It  was  for  none  of  these  objects.  It  was  to 
revolutionize  their  civil  government,  and  re-establish  it  upon  principles  of 
rational  liberty.  It  was  to  dismiss  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  despotism 
from  these  states,  to  install  the  people  themselves  as  the  true  and  legitimate 
sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce  their  rulers  to  their  proper  level, 
as  simple  representatives  and  servants  of  the  people.  In  short,  it  was  to 
constitute  of  th6  thirteen  British  colonies  a  free  American  Republic,  elec- 
tive and  representative  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  which  the  pt'ople  them- 
selves should  be  the  supremi'  power. 

A  perfect  independence  fioin  the  mother  country  became,  necessarily, 
the  first  step  in  this  great  revolution,  and  so  long  as  she  should  attempt, 
bv  the  force  of  arms,  to  maintain  her  power  in,  and  sovereignty  over,  the 
colonies,  so  long  that  attempt  must  be  resisted  by  arms,  or  the  whole  ob- 
ject be  abandoned.  Hence  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  period  of  it? 
continuance  and  of  its  termination:  And  we  can  now  see,  with  some  dis- 
tinctness, what  had  been  done,  towards  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  of  the  patriotic  n-volutionists.  and  Avhat  remained  to  be  done. 
That  portion  of  the  great  work  which  placed  liberty  in  the  scales  against 
tyranny  and  trusted  the  preponderance  to  the  fortune  of  open  war,  of  a 
battle  at  arms,  had  been  accomplished.  Liberty  had  been  successful,  and 
had  forced  oppression  to  retire  from  the  contest. 

In  the  course  of  this  strife  we  have  aln^ady  seen  that  '•  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union"  were  the  only  progress  made  in  the 
« stablishmr^nt  of  the  proposed  free  republic.  We  have  also  seen  that  as  a 
central  government,  of  power  and  efficiency,  these  articles  embodied 
scarcely  the  form,  and  none  of  the  substance.  An  examination  of  them 
will  show,  with  equal  clearness,  that  no  principle  of  equal  representation 
from  the  people  was  assumed  to  be  providrd  for,  nor  indeed  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  strictly  popular  representation  in  any  way  introtluced  into  the 
Government  they  organized.  The  Congress  they  established  consisted 
of  a  single  body,  and  that  was  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  Statps.  each  9<Ste  being  entitled  to  an  equal  representa- 
tion, and  all  votes  beino-  taken  by  States  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  from  each. 

We  may  here  profitably  glance  at  the  internal  condition  of  the  country, 
at  this  p-^  riod,  that  v/c  may  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  r.Jequa- 
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rv  of  the  existinff  national  government  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 
7 1.  T.  nrobable  durability  of  the  then  existing  state  of  thmgs. 
'  Ast  nressary  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  at  the  tnne 
of  the  commrncement  of- hostilities,  the  expenses  of  the  war  far  surpassed 
any  mea^^^^^^^^  -hich  they  possessed  or  wbch  they  could  com; 

manrand  loans  were  to  be  made  to  meet  the  deficiency     T\pubh<: 

.hera.ificau„„  of  .he  articles  and  the  ex^^^^^^ 

utmost  limit  afterwards.     ^''^,°'^'f „?  "   ^fl^^^  after  the  confederation 

isr'  ttSi  lio^™ yitrM  :iu„tof  ^^^^^^ 

of  thecitzens    neaiy  1  ^nd  with  any  other  generation  of  men 

'''   7A    ;L?n\teX^  ubversiveof  the  weak  and  tottering  political 
would  '^^ll)'f'''^l^^^^^^  add  to  these  embarrassments,  the  con- 

FfSJofttstaHorTiep^ 
^I'Dseen  befo^^^^^  of  confederation,  and  pratically  so  to  about 

and  ^^'^;"^<i.;^^,^;  J;^'L.^ -"Throreat^     embarmssed  condition  of  their 
between  the  States  which    1^^^^^^  ^^^.^  several  credits, 

its  were  depressed  to  the  lowest  point  «f  ^^^J^'^^^^f '  XJedrcifzen  '  ^^^ 

ging  the  injustice  of  further  calls  upon  them,  to  mc  ease  advances  the^ 
were  unable  to  make,   and  for  the  repayment  of  which,  by  the 
States,  they  could  see  no  encouragmg  prospect. 
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4iuestions  of  boundary  and  jurisdiction  between  the  States  added  other 
and  serious  troubles  to  those  growing  out  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  pub> 
lie  finances,  the  burdensome  character  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  gene- 
ral depression  of  credit;  and  deep  and  just  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
union  constituted  only  by  the  articles  of  confederation  could  not  long  be 
preserved.  The  States  were  maintaining  their  local  governments  under 
their  respective  colonial  charters,  with  such  practical  changes  as  their  in- 
dependence of  the  mother  country  demanded,  or  were  forming  new  con- 
stitutions and  systems  of  government  more  conformable  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  their  people,  and  to  their  views  of  their  own  peculiar  interests. 
Tlie  sense  of  relief  from  imminent  and  common  danger,  which  had,  during 
the  war,  proved  the  strongest  bond  of  union  among  them,  very  naturally 
induced  an  ijicreased  attention,  on  the  part  of  their  governments  and  peo- 
ple, to  their  internal  concerns ;  to  the  restoration  of  business  and  order 
and  prosperity  within  themselves,  and  a  relaxed  vigilance  as  to  the  acts, 
or  the  wants  of  the  common  government.  In  this  direction  of  the  public 
mind,  rival  interests,  local  jealousies  and  sectional  prejudices  could  not 
fail  to  interpose  themselves  and  to  tend,  however  imperceptibly,  to  weak- 
en the  ties  which  bound  together  as  one  people  the  thirteen  independent 
sovereignties. 

The  powerless  resolves  and  enactments  of  the  Congress  under  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  which  the  common  sense  of  the  danger,  during  the 
war,  had  caused  to  be  very  imperfectly  regarded,  now  became  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  to  be  observed,  or  not,  as  convenience  and  interest 
nnd  feeling  should  prompt;  and  as  time  passed  pn,  and  the  causes  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  others  ofa  similar  character,  served  to 
weaken  the  attachment  of  any  one  of  the  States  to  the  common  obliga- 
tions of  the  Union,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Congress  was  seen 
to  be  proportionably  weakened,  and  the  articles  of  confederation  to  be  pro- 
portionably  inefficient  fur  the  purposes  of  a  common  government.  With- 
out the  power  to  act  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens,  and  with 
no  means  of  enforcing  their  directions  upon  the  States,  this  national  legis- 
lature, in  form,  was  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  an  advisory  counsel,  to  be 
listened  to  as  the  pleasure  of  the  State  legislatures  should  choose. 

Still  the  articles  of  confederation  remained  the  only  bond  of  union,  and 
the  only  provision  for  a  common  government,  up  to  the  year  1787,  while 
the  derangements  of  the  public  finances,  of  the  currencj^,  and  of  public 
rredit  were  rather  aggravated  than  amended  by  the  transpiration  of  time, 
and  the  inability  of  any  of  the  existing  governments  to  apply  the  necessary 
correctives.  From  common  and  continued  violations  of  faith  to  domestic 
public  creditors,  the  obligations  upon  the  States  to  foreign  creditors  of  that 
character  came  to  be  lightly  regarded,  and  the  sacrcchiess  of  treaties  was 
evidently  wearing  off  from  the  minds  ;ind  the  feelings  of  the  Slate  author- 
ities and  of  the  citizens  y-enerally.  Indeed,  to  those  who  gave  their  at- 
tentions to  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  those  of  their  par- 
ticular State  exclusively,  as  the  members  of  the  Conufrcss  Avere  compelled 
to  do,  it  became  palpable  that  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  were  procee- 
ding from  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
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,ed  States,  as  oo  nation,  conldnot  long  ^"^^f  ^"e^L^lTSi 
fee.  system  for  a  -—  gove^m^t  o  conduct_^the^^exte  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  country,  and  ='"=>'. '""^™'"^';2  seen  and  felt  that  a  deep  and  settled 
lated  to  the  whole  union     Yet  it  ™  ^'™  "      ■        f  i^ri,.  sovereignty 

prejudice  against  '"^f-fll^Z^^A^^'-^^^^-^^^'  -'  ^^  "'■ 
and  power  to  a  "f '""^  J.^/  ™tSt  fail  to  meet  their  approbation, 

So  imperious,  however  l!"^  k«=°  J ''«  "^-^l^f  ^^^^  „„d  ^ubmit- 

'"'!  wtfea,  t„e.  .  pr„™o„  in  ,.,c  .,ic.=  oj  c«»«---^pSS'=; 

;;KSie^sro?f  "ev  .,|r.^ 

u,hat  there  are  detects  in  the  P.^^^ff^-^^V  the  ^^^^^^^^^  by  express  mstruc- 

..  several  of  the  States,  and  P^""  |l'i^;'^\^,';; ,'  '''sted  a  convention  for  the  purposes 

-  tions  to  their  delegates  m  Congress,  have  s„ge.  appearing  to  be  the 
.  expressed  in  the  ^o''<^rf.m:^nX\CX^^  a  firm  national  government"- 
»  naost  probable  mean  °f  ^'^^I'^'  'f  ~       ^,  ,3  expedient,  that  on  the  second 

^>  Resolved,  That  m  the  opimon  of  Cong  es^,  ^^^.^^P  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^,,.^  ,ppo,nted 
'.  Monday  in  May  next,  a  .^^  <^"Xladelphra,  fo  the  sole  and  express  purpose  c 
»  by  the  several  States,  be  ^^J'l.^^J.'  ^'^^^^  ^^orting  to  Congress  and  the  several 

-  revi^incr  the  Articles  of  confederation,  .^J^^  rep"'_  -  j  ^  ,^hen  agreed  to  in 
.  SLlatures,  such  f -at.oij^.  and  prov,  ns  h  .^  ^^^,^.^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^ 
"  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States  jc^^             ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,,,,,on." 

.  ,be  exigencies  ^\r;ZTc^^^^^^^  of  the  States  appointed  del c- 

Under  this  call  from  the  ^onS^^es.    weivo  ^^^y^^,^„  wholly  to 

gates  to  meet  in  the  proposed  ^^^^^^^^^  "^^th  da^i 

be  represented  m  the  bod> .     ^^  A^  as  no  ^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^7ct^^IaSf^STr2;rSs^^^     in  a.tendane.the 

tS'was  organized  -^^^1^" ^ifo  Ihe'conventlon  was  "  for 
It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  ^  J^;  j'^    .i^of  eonfc^leration;^ 
the  sole  and  express  P^^T^^  ^[^^   ^^^^^^  of  their 

and  the  circumstcu.ce  is  "^^^^  ^^f  „.^^^Sousy  of  the  States  against  any 
representatives  in  ^^^Y'^'f^l^l'^Xon^  or  bond  of  un- 

radical  change  in  the  ^"^^.f^^^^^i^^^hU already  seen,  one  Statede- 
ion.     Even  m  this  torm  of  the  call  as  ^^ 9^^  ;-^^  ^^.^ay  attentively 

clined  to  take  part  in  the  V^'^f^f^^^^^^^^^^  apprehend,  that,  had 

the  history  of  the  period,  will  ^^^^^f^^^^^  ^'^  ion  and  new  and  difTer- 
the  call  been  for  a  convention  ;^;^^"\\?;'S.t';  would  have  Ibllowed  the 
ent  system  of  government  a  ^^^^^^^^  Zl  'Jake  the  attempt 
example  of  the  one,  and  declined  to  send  dac^a.c.., 

at  all.  .,  V  ..    .i.-n  of  thp  thirteen  States  were  rcprc- 

It  has  already  been  said  ^^f^ff;,;"[;dywa   organized  upon  the  at- 
sented   in  the  convention,  and  that  the  b°dy  ^^as  o^^  J^    j^       .^ 

tendance  of  delegates  from  nine  only,     1  he  organization          i 
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has  been  already  stated,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1787.  On  the  30th  of  that 
month  a  representative  from  one  of  the  absent  States  appeared  and  took 
his  sekl  On  the  second  of  June  another  State  came  in,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, jnd  on  the  oSd  of  July,  when  the  convention  had  been  in  so^4n  a  - 
most  two  months,  the  last  of  the  tivelve  joined  the  body,  the  stroncr  desire 
of  the  convention  having  been  previously  manifested  that  its  delegates 
should  be  in  attendance.  cit^aies 

This  tiresome  history  of  the  civil  condition  of  our  country,  at  the  time 
o  which  we  speak  of  the  difficukies  which  existed  in  the  administratSn 
of  the  then  form  of  our  national  government,  of  those  which  interposed 
themselves  against  any  attempt  at  an  improvement,  and  of  the  mode,  mn- 
ne  aad  tinae  ofassemb ling  of  that  body  of  men,  (the  convention  of  787  ) 
0  the  resuh  of  whose  de hberations  and  labors' the  American  people  are 
mdebted  for  that  wise  and  just  system  of  government,  whicli  has  conduct- 
ed this  free  and  flourishing  country,  through  a  series  of  fifty  years  to  it. 
present  elevated  and  powerful  and  prosperous  condition,  has  been  consi^- 
ered  indispensable  as  the  object  is  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  sacredness  with  which  it  should 
be  regarded  by  our  whole  people,  and  the  danger  of  disturbing,  the  com 
promises  which  gav,Mt  existence.  That  it  might  have  been  mSre  perfect 
quite  possible.  That  it  was  not  vastly  more  imperfect  is  matter  of  just 
wonder  and  astonishment  as  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most  profound  thankful- 
ness to  every  American  heart. 

The  impediments  to  the  formation  of  a  convention,  for  the  establish- 
ment ol  a  practical  common  government  for  the  states/have  been  merely 
ouchcd  at.  To  attempt  the  enumeration  of  those  wliich  met  the  conven- 
tion, at  every  step  of  their  progress,  would  be  to  write  volumes,  from  the 
records  Avhich  have  been  preserved,  and  yet  to  leave  the  history  of  the 
ac  3  as  they  ^ycre,  and  as  they  were  presented  at  the  time  to  the  august 
body  acting  in  that  high  trust,  but  meagerly  and  most  imperfectly  aiven 

Still  certain  great  points  could  not  fail  to  be  matters  of  the  most%rom- 
inent  discussion,  nor,  while  any  records  of  the  proceedings  of  that  vital 
assembly  were  preserved,  could  the  views  an<l  action  of  the  members  upon 
them  escape  preservation.  Such  were  the  followino-  topics 
,  *•  Jf.^*^  establishment  of  a  national  government,  c'ompetent  to  mana-re 
the  attairs  of  the  union  by  its  own  powers.  ' 

_  2.  The  division  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  that  government  into  le- 
gishtive,  executive,  and  judicial  brandies. 

3  The  mode  of  constituting  tlie  legislative  branch,  whether  m  one  or 
two  houses,  the  manner  in  whicli  the  members  of  each  should  be  elected 
or  appointed,  and  their  terms  of  services. 

4.  The  formation  ol  the  executive  branch,  whether  of  one  or  more 
persons,  the  source  from  which  it  should  derive  its  election,  or  appoint- 
ment, and  Its  official  term.  '^^ 

5.  The  organization  of  the  judicial  branch,  its  official  tenure  its  juris- 
diction and  powers,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  its  decisions  into  effect 

Ju  ^""^'^'^''^''O"  and  .specification  of  the  powers  which  must  be 
granted  by  the  States  and  the  people,  to  a  common  government,  to  enable 
It  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed. 
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7.  The  ratio  of  representation  of  the  people  and  the  states  m  either  or 
both  houses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  that  common  g-overnmeat,  and  how 
far  popular,  and  how  far  state  repiesentation  should  constitute  both,  or 
either. 

8.  The  basis  upon  which  popular  representation  should  be  established, 
throughout  all  the  States,  for  federal  purposes. 

This  enumeration  of  points  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  and  doubt  might 
be  greatly  extended.  Indeed  every  step  was  untrodden  and  dangerous 
ground,  and  most  especially  so  when  the  delegates  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  depart  from  the  principles  upon  which  the  articles  of  confederation  had 
organized  the  government,  and  to  adopt  a  neAV  and  more  liberal  plan. 
Yet  those  which  have  been  enumerated  were  of  vital  interest,  were  among 
those  Avhich  mu.?t  receive  deliberation  and  action,  and  are  believed  to  cov- 
er the  ground  upon  vrhich  opinions  most  essentially  differed,  and  out  of 
which  grew  the  political  parties  of  the  period.  The  questions  which 
arose  under  each  of  these  heads  were  so  numerous,  and  opinions  upon 
them  so  variant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  minutely  the  line  of  po- 
litical division  and  action,  nor  is  it  important  to  do  so. 

When  we  understand  that  some  were  for  preserving  the  perfect  sove- 
reignty of  the  state  governments,  as  they  were  under  the  confederation, 
and  against  the  formation  of  any  federal  government  which  could  act  upon 
the  persons,  or  property,  of  the  citizens,  or  in  any  Avay  execute  its  meas- 
ures, but  through  the  intervention  of  the  state  authorities ;  and  that  others 
v.'ere  for  practically  merging  the  state  governments  in  a  strong  and  abso- 
lute central  organization,  holding  in  all  things  a  supremacy  over  them, 
and  a  ne2"ative  upon  their  acts,  we  shall  see  the  extremes,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  expect  every  shade  of  intermediate  opinion,  in  a  case  where 
all  was  mere  opinion  and  experiment.  We  must  also  be  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  compromise,  concession  and  forbearance  alone  could  ever  have 
formed  a  system  of  government,  where  theories  so  numerous,  so  variant, 
and  so  widely  opposed  in  principle  and  practice,  could  not  fail  to  be 
presented. 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  convention  of  1787  as  a 
body  of  sages  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  left  wholly  at  liberty,  to 
form  the  most  perfect  system  of  government  Avhich  their  united  wisdom 
could  devise,  and  their  judgments  should  approve;  but  we  see,  from  the 
history  of  the  times,  that  no  body  of  men  could  have  been  surrounded  by 
a  greater  varietv  of  conflicting  interests,  feelings,  and  opinions.  Conscious, 
then,  that  the  result  of  their  labors  must  meet  the  approbation,  and  receive 
the  adoption,  not  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union  simply,  but 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  each  of  the  states,  and  of  the  states  them- 
selves, or  that  they  would  be  in  vain,  and  perhaps  worse  than  in  vain, 
can  we  doubt  that  the  situation  of  the  delegates  was  most  embarrassing,  the 
task  before  them  most  difficult  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  tiiem 
most  fearful  ? 

Still  there  v/ere  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  more  deep  and  dangerous 
than  any  we  have  named,  and  compromises  ivere  to  be  effected  against 
which  the  soundest  principles  might  be  strongly-  urged,  or  there  was  not  even 
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a  prospect  of  forming  a  government  which  would  promise  efficiency  and 
security,  and  of  preserving  the  Union. 

The  states,  though  equal  in  political  rights  and  powers,  were  then  wide- 
ly unequal  in  territory  and  population,  and  none  could  fail  to  see    what 
time  has  so  fully  shown,  that  the  inequality  of  population  must  be  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  augmeming.     Under  the  confederation,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  representation  and  voice  of  the  states  in  the  common 
cTovernment  were  equal;  that  the  representation  was  exclusively  that  of 
The  states ;  that  the  principle  of  strictly  popular  representation  did  not  en- 
ter into  that  system,  and  that  all  votes  in  the  Congress  ot  the  confederation 
were  taken  by  states,  each  state  giving  a  single  vote.     The  smal  states 
would  naturally  be  tenacious  of  this  equality  of  representation  and  voice 
in  any  common  crovernment  to  be  formed,  and  the  fact  that  they  enjoyed 
these  crreat  advantages  under  the  confederation  would  necessarily  render 
them  unwilling  to  part  with  that  system  for  any  other  wnich  should  not 
secure  to  them  the  same  equality  in  these  particulars. 

To  orcranize  a  f-overnment  without  the  power  to  execute  its  own  laws, 
and  to  act  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  apparent  to  the  great  body  of  the  convention,  would  be  to  aUempt 
acrain  what  cxporienco  under  the  confederation  had  shown  to  be  an  enare 
failure      To  orcranize  a  government  with  those  executive,  and  the  neces- 
sarily consequent  judicial,  powers,  without  incorporating  mto  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  representation,  would  be,  not  only  to  abandon  the  grea 
republican  principle  for  which  the  revolution  had  been  undertaken,  that 
representation  must  accompany  taxation,  and  to  take  from  the  people  their 
leiitimaie  sovereignty,  but  it  would  be  to  tender  to  the  coumry  a  system 
of'rovernmentso  anti-republican,  so  despotic,  and  so  unjust  as,  ifnol  to  en- 
sure its  prompt  and  indignam  rejection  by  the  people  they  immediately 
represented,  to  render  it  morally  certain  that  its  existence  would  be  briel, 
and  its  influence  destructive  of  all  hope  of  a  future  perpetual  union  of  the 

^  ^The  new  government,  therefore,  must  have  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers co-e^tensive  with  its  legislative,  and  the  states  and  the  people  must  be 
induced  to  invest  it  with  that  portion  of  their  sovereignty  necessary  to 
rover  the  grants.  A  just  system  of  popular  representation  must  be  adop- 
ted that  the  republican  principle  of  governmem  might  be  preserved  and 
that  the  sovereignty  imparted  might  still  rest  with  the  people  and  be 
wielded  only  by  their  servants.  v     j    •  »u« 

Here  ar6se  two  extreme  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the 
settled  purpose  of  a  great  majority  of  the  com^ntion  not  to  cripple  the 
.tate  o-overnmcms.  or  merge  them  in  the  federal,  but  to  preserve  them  in 
ihcir1-ull  force  and  vigor  for  all  the  purposes  of  state  administration,  and 
the  principle  of  popular  representation  must  be  so  incorporated  "^to  the 
new  system  as  to  secure  this  object  and  not  to  constitute  a  consolidated 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  this  principle  of  popular  representation 
could  not,  in  any  way,  be  adopted  without  a  curtailmem  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  small  states,  under  the  confederation,  of  an  equality  ol  rep- 
resentation and  voice  in  all  the  acts  of  the  national  governmem. 
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The  first  of  these  difficulties  was  obviated,  and  the  great  and  vital  object 
of  preserving  the  state  governments  secured,  by  constituting  the  national 
legislature  of  two  branches,  the  one  to  be  composed  of  the  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  the  other  of  representatives  of  the  states  m 
their  sovereign  capacities  as  independent  governments ;  the  election  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  each  state  being  placed  practically  within 
the  control  of  their  state  authorities,  and  the  representatives  of  the  states 
being  appointed  by  their  respective  legislatures.  The  other  difficulty  was 
compromised  with  the  small  states  by  surrendering  the  relation  between 
population  and  representation  as  to  that  branch  of  congress  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  states,  and  by  giving  to  them  an  equal- 
ity of  representation  and  voice  in  all  the  acts  of  that  branch  of  the  national 
government,  and,  in  case  the  election  of  a  President  should  devolve  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  giving  all  the  states  an  equal  vote  m 
that  election  there.  These  compromises  secured  the  eventual  consent  ot 
all  the  states  to  this  important  and  delicate  portion  of  the  system. 

We,  fellow  citizens,  are  inhabitants  of  the  most  populous  state  in  the 
union.  Do  we  regret  that  the  compromises  are  made  ?  That  so  much 
of  our  just  relative°strength  in  the  national  government  was  surrendered 
to  secure  so  great  an  object  ?  Would  we  now  consent  to  bring  the  least 
possible  danger  upon  this  glorious  system  of  government  by  any  effort  to 
regain  what  was  thus  generously  yielded  1  Would  we  even  consent  to 
agitate  the  subject  to  the  serious  disquiet  of  the  union,  or  of  our  sister  states 
interested  ?  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  New  York  was  among  the  class  of  the  most  populous  states,  but 
several  were  more  populous.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  that  consti- 
tution it  is  that  she  has  reached  her  present  enviable  heighth  m  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  prosperity,  and  certainly  we  shall  not  be  the  portion  ol 
her  population  who  will  set  the  example  of  placing  in  jeopardy  an  invalu- 
able good  by  the  uncertain  and  ungracious  pursuit  of  an  advantage  unim- 
portant in  the  comparison.  To  propose  amendiuents  to  the  constitution 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  urge  their  adoption  by  the  fair  exercise  of 
truth  and  reason,  is  a  right  derived  from  the  instrument  itself,  but  beyond 
that,  the  compromises  through  Avhich  that  charter  of  our  liberties  and 
rights  was  obtained  should  be  as  sacredly  regarded  as  the  charter  itself. 

\his  point  is  considered  the  more  minutely,  and  d^velt  upon  with  the 
more  emphasis,  because,  if  the  imperfections  and  defects  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem are  to  be  reconsidered  and  corrected  by  voluntary  and  popujar  agita- 
tion, the  grievances  of  our  people  and  our  state  would  seem  to  rest  most 
strongly  here.     Here  the  universally  admitted  republican  principle_  of 
the  true  relation  between  population,  representation  and  taxation,  is  yiel- 
ded to  our  detriment,  but  yielded  to  that  spirit  of  forbearance,  compro- 
mise and  concession,  out  of  which  alone  our  federal  system  could  have 
been  formed.     If  then,  for  this  great  object,  our  people  yet  remain  content, 
yet  remain  willing  to  continue Ihe  surrender  of  these  great  and  theoretic- 
ally just  rights,  for  the  quiet  and  preservation  of  the  union,  it  is  confident- 
ly believed'that  they  will  not  be  the  instruments  of  its  disquiet,  or  disso- 
lution, upon  points',  where  neither  their  political  rights,  nor  their  local- 
mterests  are  involved. 
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Another  difficulty  of  equal  magnitude  and  superior  delicacy  met  our 
venerable  Fathers  in  the  convention  of  1787,  at  the  threshold  of  their  most 
responsible  labours.     One  of  the  earliest  features  in  the  policy  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  towards  her  American  colonies  was  the  firm  and  exten- 
sive establishment  within  them  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slaverjr.     At 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  institution  existed  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states,  and,  from  the  circumstances  of  climate, 
pursuits,  habits,  and  various  other  accidents  of  established  and  settled  soci- 
ety, was  much  more  extensively  and  firmly  incorporated  with  the  exis- 
tence and  prosperity  of  the  southern  states.     Hitherto,  the  slavery  existing 
in  the  colonics  had  been  a  subject  over  which  the  colonists  hadhadnocon- 
trol  and  for  which  they  could  be  held,  in  no  way,  responsible.     The  policy 
of  the  mother  country  was  marked  and  seuled,  and  its  pursuit  was  deter- 
mined and  unyielding.  Every  attempt,  on  the  part  of  any  one  ofthe  colonies 
to  check  the  growth,  or  ameliorate  the  condition  ofthe  institution,  or  even 
to  remonstrate  against  the  policy,  met  the  stern  rebuke  and  the  indignant 
frown  of  power  at  home.     This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  more 
ihan  an  hundred  years,  when  the  termination  ofthe  war  ofthe  revolution 
made  the  colonies  free  and  independent.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  devol- 
ved upon  them  to  manage  and  direct  this  fostly  rooted,  firmly  established 
.aid  widely  di.sscminated  evil.     A  forced  inheritance  from  an  unlcind  mo- 
ther, it  v>-as  upon  their  hands,  was  incorporated  with  the  very  organiza- 
tion of  their  societ}^,  habits  and  pursuits.     It  was  thus  placed  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  sudden  and  violent  remedies,  as  is  that  disease  ofthe 
human  body  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  and  is  diffused  with  the  blood 
over  every  portion  of  the  system.     The  idea  of  a  republic,  therefore,  must 
be  entirely  abandoned,  or  the  seeming  anomaly  must  be  encountered,  of 
organizing  a  free  republican  confederacy,  with  the  extensive  existence  of 
slavery  within  the  states  which  should  compose  it.     This  Avas  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  the  convention  of  1787.     Could  the  patriotic  delegates 
who  composed  that  body,  men  whose  devotion  to  liberty  had  made  fhem 
the  principal  and  prominent  advocates  for  the  war  ofthe  revolution  and 
'he  independence  of  the  colonics,  most  of  whom  had  devoted  themselves  to, 
and  encountered  the  perils  of,  the  public  service  throughout  that  piotracted 
uid  desperate  struggle,  and  many  of  whom  with  their  illustrious  Presi- 
lent  at  their  head,  had  followed  the  fortunes  ofthe  Avar  and  freely  offered 
their  lives  as  the  price  ofthe  liberty  they  contended  for:  could  such  men 
loubt  what  was  their  duty?  what  choice  they  should  make?     The  fact 
ofthe  slavery,  or  the  extent  of  its  existence  in  the  country,  was  not  to  be 
ifTocted,  certainly  not  strengthened  or  magnified,  by  the  plain  course  of 
right  and  reason.     The  opposite  alternative,  an  uUer  abandonment  of  all 
efTort  to  organize  a  Republic,  might,  indeed,  have  avoided  tho  apparent 
contradiction  of  a  free  government  with  the  toleration  of  domestic  slavery, 
by  contiiming  the  white  race  in  an  endless  subjection  to  some  despotic  and 
arbitrary  power,  similar  to  that  from  which  they  had  just  discharged 
themselves  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure;  by  making  them  the  enduring  objects  ofthe  oppressions, 
exactions  and  contumely  of  such  a  power,  and  thus  constituting  for  them 
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n  slavery,  not  perhaps  as  perfect,  but,  considering  the  condition  of  the  tvvc 
races,  far  more  galling  and  unendurable  to  them,  than  is  that  to  the  Afri- 
can which  holds  him  in  involuntary  servitude.  Then,  too,  might  African 
slavery  have  preserved  its  existence,  in  its  full  extent  and  vTgor,  to  this' 
day,  in  all  the  states  where  it  was  instituted.  Were  our  rev^olutionary 
Fathers  to  be  the  authors  of  superadded  evils  like  these  to  their  country 
and  their  fellow  citizens  ?  Never !  The  delegates  assembled  in  conven- 
tion did  choose,  and  our  present  free  and  happy  institutions  of  government 
are  the_ result  of  their  choice.  The  present  greatly  increased  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  wealth  and  power  of  these  states  are  the  fruits 
of  that  choice.  And  does  any  one  who  hears  me,  does  any  American, 
who  loves  his  country,  her  institutions  and  her  prosperity,  believe,  or  kal 
that  the  choice  thus  made  was  unwise,  or  unpatriotic  1  Can  any  one 
make  himself  believe  that  the  venerable  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  less  lovers  of  their  country  and  of  liberty  than  their 
descendants  of  the  present  generation  ?  That  they  were  less  pure  and 
patriotic  and  conscientious  than  we  are?  And  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves  placed,  they  did  not  consider  it  u 
fatal  impeachment  of  their  republican  principles,  or  a  violent  outrage  upon 
their  consciences,  to  tolerate  domestic  slavery,  when  it  became  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  for  the  free  citizens  of  thei"r 
country. 

This  was,  at  that  time,  a  great  and  commanding  interest  in  the  states  ol 
the  confederacy.  Our  own  proud  and  powerful,  and  now  free,  state  was 
then  an  extensive  holder  of  domestic  slaves.  Such,  at  that  period,  was 
the  fact  with  many  other  of  the  present  free  states.  '  The  interest,  there- 
fore, was  one  to  be  compromised  by  the  convention,  or  their  labours  must 
come  to  a  useless  termination.     Tiaey  did  compromise,  it  and  hov/? 

The  nature  of  the  institution  was  such  as  required  that  its  police  shculcl 
be  left  unconditionally  with  the  states  where  it  existed.  It  was  so  left. 
Its  continuance,  or  abolition,  Avas  purely  a  matter  of  state  interest,  when 
the  police  was  devolved  upon  xhmt  local  governments,  and  when  all 
questions  of  private  property  were,  of  course,  questions  between  the  state 
and  its  citizens,  and  were,  like  all  other  questions,  in  reference  to  all  des- 
criptions of  property  in  all  the  states,  to  be  left  to  the  state  adm.inistrations. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  only  duty  of  the  convention  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  state  sovereignties.  Yet  there  were  other  considerations  connected 
with  this  delicate  and  troublesome  subject,  Avhich  could  not  fail  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  convention  and  to  require  their  action.  The  laws  of 
the  slave  states  recognized  the  slaves  not  only  as  property  but  as  persons, 
and,  so  far  as  they  partook  of  the  latter  character,  they  necessarily  foDued 
an  ingredient  in  that  basis  of  representation  which  was  established  upon 
population  alone,  without  reference  to  property.  A  recognition,  too,  of 
the  institution,  in  its  anomalous  form,  in  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
compact,  was  a  matter  of  vital  interest  with  the  states  of  the  south,  where 
slavery  existed  most  broadly,  and  was  most  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
existing  organization  of  society.  The  basis  of  federal  popular  represen- 
tation and  taxation  adopted  in  the  constitution  is  the  compromise  of  the 
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conveaubii  upon  these  points,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  that. 
while  the  free  states  may  feel  that  the  rule  of  representation  is  unfavorable 
to  them,  the  slave  states  cannot  forget  that  they  pay  for  any  advantage 
they  receive  in  the  rule  of  taxation.     The  terms  of  the  provision  are, 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
"  whicli  may  l)c  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
"  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
"  those  bound  to  service  for  a  terra  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three 
"  fifths  of  ail  other  persons." 

A  further  concession  was  yielded  by  the  convention  to  this  great  inte- 
rest tor  a  most  valuable  equivalent.  It  was  vitally  essential  that  the 
power  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations"  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  national  government,  as  neither  internal  peace  and  harmony, 
jior  external  quiet  and  prosperity,  could  be  reasonably  hoped  to  be  secured 
without  this  grant.  The  apprehensions  of  the  slave  holding  interest 
formed  a  strong  impediment  to  success,  and  a  compromise  with  that  inte- 
rest was  effected  in  the  following  provision. 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
"  ehall  think  proper  to  admit,  sliail  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the 
"  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
'•  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  taxation,  to  a  limited 
v>xtent,  was  given,  for  the  temporary  privilege  conferred,  limiting  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  clause  to  the  strict  letters  of  its  terms :  But  it  is  now 
matter  of  history,  and  universally  conceded,  that  the  fair  construction  of 
the  provision  gave  to  congress  the  power,  after  the  time  limited  (1808)  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  persons,  and  thus  to  cut  up  the  foreign  slave 
trade  altogether,  without  being  compelled  to  resort,  for  that  important 
jjower,  to  the  general  grant  of  power  '-to  regulate  commerce  whh  foreign 
nations."  The  practice  of  our  government,  under  the  clause,  has  been, 
since  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  limitation,  in  conformity  with  the 
con-struction  here  declared,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  thi.« 
practice  has  been  no  more  strongly  seconded  by  the  representatives  of  any 
portion  of  the  American  people,  than  by  the  representatives  of  the  slave 
holding  states.  Was  not  here  a  compromise  entered  into  upon  sufficient 
'r-quivalents?  And  has  it  not  already  resulted  in  an  immense  alleviation 
")f  that  evil  in  favor  of  which  it  ptirporied  to  be  made? 

A  single  other  provision  of  the  constitution  touches  this  delicate  question, 
ind  its  justice  shall  be  plainly  submitted.     It  is  in  these  words. 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state  under  the  laws  tlicreof,  escaping 
"  into  another,  siiall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  tiierein,  be  discharged 
"  from  such  service  or  labour;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
"  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  duo." 

That  this  clause  of  the  constitution  is  applicable  to  the  fugitive  slave  is 
linquestionably  true,  as  he  is  held  to  service  in  the  slave  state  "  under  the 
laws  thereof,"  and  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  legally  bound  apprentice 
ind  servant  of  the  free  states  is  equally  plain  and  true.  Does  the  fact, 
that  the  provision  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  slave,  vitiate  it.  and 
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make  wron^  its  insertion  as  a  part  of  that  sacred  instrument  ?     Is  it  no 
S  and  proper  in  itself,  and  ought  not  the  friendly  relation  to  exist  and 
be  D^rpetual  among  th^  states  of  the  union  ?     As  applicable  to  he  slave, 
is  iS  due  to  the  previous  provisions,  which  recognize  -nd  tokrate  the 

n  titut  on  of  slavery,  and  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  slavehold- 
S;  ta^s'^     Could  the  fair  faith  implied  by  these  provisions  be  earned  out 

vUhrut  his  one,  and  can  they  now  be  available,  m  the  true  spirit  of  the 
compact  betweeA  the  states,  without  a  faithful  observance  of  this  covenant 

'^Ire  there  any  who  will  blame  our  venerable  Fathers  the  delegates  m 
the  convention  of  1787,  for  giving  their  assent  to  this  ^^^^^^^^f  f^  ^^ 
stitution-?     All  the  old  thirteen  states  assented  to  it  and  to  all  the  other 
cone  s'onstnd  compromises  which  have  been  mentionc^d,  as  connected 
S  the  "ubiect  of  domestic  slavery.     The  people  of  all  the  states  assent- 
ed to  hem  and  fifty  years  of  internal  peace  and  abundant  prosperity  have 
attest  Se  wisdom  If  the  convention,  the  patriotism  and  devotion  o  the 
the  states  to  the  federal  union,  and  the  intelligence  and  jiistice  and  faidi  of 
he  Deople      What  Americak  citizen  will  now  rise,  and,  claiming  to  be 
nurer  than  Washington,  the  President  of  that  convention,  purer  and  more 
natr'otic  than  the  sao-es  who  supported  him  in  the  great  work  of  forming 
Su"  conSon,  as^they  had  previously  in  the  achievement  of  our  mde- 
nendencf  will  cast  the  first  stone  at  that  temple  of  human  liberty  which 
SevTrected^     Who,  that  loves  his  country,  will  open  agam  the  dehcate 
and  t'oub  esome  compromises  thus  solemnly  formed   thus  settled,  and 
now  consecrated  by  tiL  and  happy  experience  with  the  hope^  of  r  a^h- 
in-  better  results  from  the  present  temper  and  ^^1"^?.°^  7*^  ^?^"  2; 
Who  wm  cast  upon  the  ocean  of  time  and  chance  the  invaluable  bless- 
ings we  have  gahred,  the  triumph  to  human  liberty  we  have  secured,  for 
^:Va;i  tdlormy  Wspect  wEich  presents  itself  of  njore  p^^^^^^ 
in  a  new  effort?     Who  will  wantonly  trample  upon  the  laith  ^^e  haxe 
oleiX  pledged  to  our  brethren  of  the  other  states,  upon  enterm^g  the 
confederacy  a^a  mean  of  moulding  them  to  a  more  yielding  disposition 
m  smue  ?umi;  compact  ?     Who  will  boldly  strike  at  the  union  itself  and 
<:tqkp  its  fate  ao-ainst  his  sympathies  for  the  slave  i  .  ,  •   r  •  ^  u  • 

^Lot  fellow  citizens.  It  the  pivot  upon  which  the  fate  of  this  fair  abnc^ 
of  mxs  urned      One  state  was  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  convcn.on  ot 
7?7       A  ma  oritv  of  the  deleoations  from  two  of  the  states,  among    he 
lax^est  ct     S\h  m  both  slave  states,  declmed  to  sign  the  constitution 
as  Idopted  by  the  convention.     A  merely  equal  portion  of  the  dee  gates 
?rom  two  otl  er  of  the  states  and  one  thesecond  in  population,  coukl  con- 
sent to  -ive  it  their  signatures.     Majorities,  and  in  some  cases  bare  ma- 
oriie°  from  four  others  subscribed  to  the  instrument,  and  m  but  four 
S^out  :?tt  twelve  did  the  entire  delegations  in  ^tteri^- --^J- 
.-natures.     Thus  imperfectly  sustained  and  recommended,  the  const itu 
^iofwas  submitted  to  conventions  of  the  people  of  ^h^  several  states. 
It  received  with  as  much  promptness  as  could  have  been  reasonably  an- 
S.P  t  d,  the  ratification  Ld  Adoption  of  eleven  of  die  states  whi^fi^e 
of  4  Pleven  accompanied  their  assents  with  expositions  o.  their  under- 
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standing  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  various  provisions  of  the  in- 
strument, or  with  proposed  amendments  to  it.  or  both,  most  strongly  in- 
dicative of  their  distrust  and  fear  of  the  workings  of  the  system,  to  which, 
from  the  most  solemn  convictions  of  public  necessity  and  duty,  they  were 
yielding  a  reluctant  assent.  These  ratifications  enabled  the  congress  to 
declare  the  constitution  in  force  over  the  states  which  had  adopted  it.  and 
to  take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it,  which 
was  done  on  the  13th  of  September  1788.  The  4th  day  of  March 
17S9  was  fixed  upon  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  and  the 
elcctionsof  President,  Vice  President,  Senators,  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
were  to  be  intermediately  made.  The  elections  were  made,  and  the 
government  organized  on  the  day  appointed,  and  still  two  of  the  thirteen 
states,  the  one  north  and  the  other  south,  had  not  given  their  assent  to  the 
system,  and  were  not  members  of  the  confederacy  under  it.  The  twelfth 
state  came  in  unqualifiedly  on  the '21st  of  November  17S9,  while  thi- 
thirteenth  held  out  until  the  29th  day  of  May  1790,  and  then  accompanied 
Its  ratification  with  a  long  exposition,  and  with  recommendations  for 
amendments  consisting  of  twenty  one  articles.  This  restored  again  th(' 
union  of  the  states,  completed  the  new  system  of  government,  gave  it  an 
extension  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  originial  United  States,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  civil,  as  the  peace  of  17S3  had  done 
the  military,  incidents  of  the  American  revolution. 

Still  the  public  mind  was  not  at  rest.  Apprehensions  v/cre  extensively 
entertained  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government  were  too 
broad  and  that  they  would  be  made  yet  broader  by  untbrseeen  and  unintend- 
ed constructions.  To  prevent  these  evils,  if  they  should  be  real,  and  to  ally 
apprehension,  if  they  were  not,  the  congress  organized  under  the  consti- 
tution, at  its  first  session,  caused  amendments  to  be  prepared,  taken  from 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  several  state  conventions, 
consisting  of  twelve  articles,  which  were,  according  to  the  provisions  o: 
the  constitution,  submitted  to  the  several  state  legislatures  for  their  ratifi- 
cation, or  rejection.  These  amendments  were  acted  upon  with  reasona- 
ble promptitude  by  the  requisite  number  of  the  legislatures,  and  ten  of  the 
twelve  articles  Averc  adopted  and  made  part  of  the  constitution,  while  the 
two  first  did  not  receive  the  ratification  of  the  requisite  number  of  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  states  and  were  rejected.  Of  the  ten  articles  adopted,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  to  notice  that  every  one  is  restrictive  of  the  federal 
powers,  or  declarative  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  states,  or  both, 
and  that  not  one  word  relating  directly,  or  indirectly  to  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic slavery  is  found  either  in  the  articles  themselves,  or  in  the  exposi- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  state  conventions,  which  gave  rise  to 
them. 

But  two  other  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  up  to  this  day.  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  suability  of 
the  states,  and  was  adopted  in  January  1798,  and  the  other  relates  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  presidential  ele-ctors  shall  give  their  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  and  was  adopted  in  September  1804. 
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Such  aud  so  lew  have  been  ihe  amendments  to  that  constiiuiion,  adopted 
and  recommended  to  the  people  and  the  states  by  the  convention  of  1787, 
and  it  would  be  more  just  to  consider  the  ten  articles  of  amendment  first 
adopted  as  parts  of  the  original  iustrument,  incorporated  upon  it  by  the 
conventions  of  the  states,  at  the  time  of  their  ratification,  than  as  altera- 
tions of  it.  after  it  had  met  their  approbation.  In  not  one  of  these  amend- 
ments has  a  single  point  been  touched,  which  was  matter  of  compromise 
of  any  delicate  or  conflicting  interest. 

Is  it  not  then  unwise,  as  well  as  unfaithful  to  this  sacred  compact,  and 
dangerous  to  the  permanency  of  the  union,  for  the  people  of  the  free 
states  now  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  country  by  threatening  a  vio- 
lation of  those  compromises  which  disposed  of  the  agitating  question  of 
domestic  slavery  in  the  country,  and  by  virtue  of  which  that  question 
remained  at  rest  for  nearly  the  first  half  century  of  the  existence  of  the  re- 
public under  the  constitution  ?  To  pretend  that  the  subject  of  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  in  the  country  can  be  seriously  urged  upon  the 
national  legislature,  without  disturbing  these  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution,  is  to  disregard  as  well  the  plain  provisions  as  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
strument; and  to  persist  in  the  agitation,  regardless  of  these  considera- 
tions,  is  to  set  the  object  above  the  constitution,  above  the  value  of  the 
union,  above  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  above  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gation of  the  citizen  to  obser^-e  and  regard  the  rights  of  others,  while  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own. 

That  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  character  of  our  institu- 
tions and  owing  no  duty  or  obligation  to  them ;  that  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try which  forced  domestic  slavery  upon  us,  as  though  it  was  an  institu- 
tion best  calculated  to  put  far  off  the  day  when  we  should  venture  to 
spurn  the  protection  of  a  monarch's  arm,  or  attempt  to  liberate  ourselves 
from  the  despotism  of  a  monarch's  power,  stjpuld  be  willing  now  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  our  country,  to  break  its  peace,  and  perhaps 
overturn  those  enviable  institutions  which  are  so  rapidly  conducting  us 
to  wealth  and  power  and  greatness,  by  means  of  that  very  institution 
7/hich  was  intended  to  perpetuate  our  colonial  bondage,  is  ^jot  strange. 
That  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  schooled  to  bow  before  an  earthly 
throne,  and  to  cringe  and  tremble  and  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  should  visit  our  country  to  lecture  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  liberty  may  not  not  be  as  strange  as  it  is  ludicrous  ;  but  that  the 
high  minded  citizens  of  our  republic  should  be  led  away  by  such  teach- 
ers, into  conflicts  with  their  political  brethren,  into  excitements  which 
threaten,  not  the  quiet  and  harmony  of  their  country  merely,  but  the 
perpetuity  of  that  sacred  charter  by  which  she  exists  as  a  united  nation, 
is  strange,  is  more  than  strange. 

Yet  such  things  are,  and  is  it  not  time  that  we  devote  ourselves  to 
examination  ?  That  upon  this  solemn  festival,  when  we  meet  to  cele- 
brate the  returning  anniversary  of  our  country's  independence,  we  in- 
quire, not  simply  how  that  independence  was  gained,  but  how  it  has  been 
secured  ?  That  we  examine  carefully  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
our  constituticn  and  our  union,  and  learn  thence  our  duties  to  both,  that 
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we  may  transmit  to  our  successors  unimpaired  and  pure  and  perfect  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  hands  of  our  revolutionary  fathers, 
those  richest  of  civil  blessings. 

The  field,  fellow  citizens,  is  too  broad  for  your  strength,  or  your  pa- 
tience. The  general  history  connected  with  the  formation  of  our  consti- 
tutional government  has  covered  too  much  space  to  allow  of  comments  up- 
on the  immensely  important  topics  which  nearly  every  step  has  pre- 
sented. A  single  instance,  a  single  topic,  as  being  one  of  present  agita- 
tion and  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole  country,  has  called  them  forth,  per- 
■haps  obtrusively ;  certainly  to  the  consumption  of  too  much  of  the  time  al- 
loUed  to  this  address.  Yet  the  topic  seemed  to  command  the  notice  which 
has  been  given  to  it.  The  compromises  of  the  constitution  are  directly  in- 
volved in  it,  and  it  is  the  only  topic  of  present  agitation,  in  which  the  pil- 
lars of  that  charter  of  human  liberty  are  directly  assailed.  It  is  too  a  lo- 
cal, a  geographical  controversy,  and  is  sought  to  be  made  one  of  passion 
and  sympathy,  rather  than  of  reason  and  judgment. 

In  this  aspect  it  is  most  alarming,  most  deleterious,  but  here  the  spea- 
ker will  not  attempt  to  characterize  the  efforts  of  the  agitators  in  his  own 
language,  but  will  use  that  of  the  sainted  Washington,  the  father  of  his 
country,  in  his  farewell  address,  his  last  great  legacy  to  those,  for  whom 
he  had  so  lavishly  periled  his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  honor,  in  the  field, 
in  their  most  difficult  councils,  and  finally  in  the  first  administration  of  the 
executive  power  of  that  new  government,  the  value  of  which  it  is  our  pres- 
ent object  to  impress  upon  our  countrymen. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Union,  General  Washington  says : 

*'  The  unity  of  government  wliich  constitutes  you  one  people  is  now  dear  to  you  ; 
"  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence;  the  sup. 
"  port  of  your  tranquillity  at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  ofyour  safet\-,  of  yourprospcr- 
"  ity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that, 
"  from  different  causes  andfrorn  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  ma- 
"  ny  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth  ;  as  this 
"  IS  the  point  in  yoar  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and 
'•  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
"  msidiously)  directed  ;  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate 
"  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  hap- 
"piness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  hal)itual,  and  immovable  attachment  to 
"  it;  accustommsj  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  po- 
"  litical  safety  and  prosperity;  watciiing  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ; 
"  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event, 
"  be  a!)andoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt 
"  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  tics 
"  which  now  link  together  the  variou?  part-';." 

Again,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  the  value  of  the  Union,  he  says 

"  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  occurs  as  matter 
*•  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
"  parties  by  ge'jerraphiral  discriminations — northern  and  southern — Atlantic  and 
•'  western;  wlience  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
"  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  view.-.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to 
•'  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and 
"  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jeai- 
"  ousies  and  heart  burnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations  :  They  tenrf 
"  to  render  aiieu  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal 
"  affpcti'^n." 
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Are  these  remarks  prophetic  of  some  of  the  agitations  of  the  present 
day  in  our  country?  If  so,  let  us  more  attentively  review  this  advice, 
more  attentively  examine  our  obligations  to  the  constitution  and  the  un- 
ion and  more  attentively  guard  ourselves  against  any  influences,  foreign 
or  domestic,  open  or  covert,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  draw  us  from 
our  duty  as  faithful  citizens  of  the  republic,  or  to  bring  danger  upon  our 
country  and  its  free  institutions. 

Many  other  passages  of  this  invaluable  address  would  be  quoted  to  you 
buttime  does  not  permit.     Many  other  points  which  have  been  brought 
to  mind  by  the  review  we  have  taken,  would  be  gladly  discussed,  but  the 
same  necessity  compels  me  to  pass  them.     I  can  thereiore,  on  Y  say  ^rom 
the  danger  which  surrounds  the  passionate  agitation  of  one  of  the  compro 
mises  upon  which  the  constitution  rests,  we  should  take  warning  as  to  ai 
Sat  rerSahi     Any  approach  to  a  change  of  that  consecrated  mstrument 
should  only  be  made  in  conformity  with  its  own  provisions    and  even 
when  it  may  seem  to  us  that  such  a  change  is  desirable,  our  whole  ground 
should  be  carefully  surveyed;  the  rights  and  interests  and  feelings  o  ev- 
ery state,  and  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  union,  should  be  Ml> 
considered  and  justly  appreciated ;  our  requests  should  be  calmiv  and  dis- 
passionately made,  and  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties be  borne  in  that  spirit  and  with  that  temper  which  gave  existence  to 
theconstitution  and  the  union.     Then  shall  we  set  an  example  to  our  polit- 
ical brethren  of  the  other  states  which  we  may  mvite  them  to  follow,  and 
give  evidence  of  our  attachment  to  the  confederacy,  which  should  com- 
mand their  confidence.  .      .  J.u  ,,     „, 
Finally  fellow-citizetis,  let  us  cling  to  the  constitution  and  the  union,  a= 
the  surest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting  the  cause  of  liberty  m  our 
own  country,  and  throughout  the  world.     Let  our  every  obligation  to 
both  be  discharged  with  wakeful  vigilance,  strict  fidelity,  and  patriotic  de- 
votion •  Let  us  remember,  when  the  troubles  we  have  reviewed  were  met, 
encountered  and  overcome,  that  but  thirteen  independent  states  were  obj 
consulted  andconciliated,  but  somethrecorfourmilhonsofpeopleunuedand 

reconciled ;  that  half  a  century  of  the  prosperous  workings  of  our  g  orious 
system  has  doubled  the  number  of  states,  and  swelled  our  population  to 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions:  that  with  this  increase  of  states  and 
population,  and  of  consequent  wealth  and  powcT,  ocal  and  conflicting 
St^erests,  sectional  jealousies,  rival  feelings  and  all  the  impediments  to 
the  formation  of  an  efficient  government,  and  a  perfect  union,  which  inter- 
posed themselves,  and  almost  overcome  the  resolution,  and  patience  and 
hone  of  our  revolutionary  Fathers,  must  have  proportionably  increased . 
And  let  these  remembrances  strengthen  our  zeal  and  fortify  our  determi- 
nation to  preserve  the  constitution  and  the  union  they  formed,  for  the  in- 
creased millions,  over  whom  the  blessings  of  both  are  daily  and  hourly 
diffused  and  to  transmit  them,  unimpaired,  to  the  still  increasing  million? 


of  freemen  who  will  so  soon  succeed  us.  ,  u 

If  there  be  those  among  us,  who,  misled  by  a  mistaken  sympathy,  or  b> 
sudden  e.Kcitement 
the  whole  country 


sudden  e.Kcitement,  upon  any  subject,  are  forgetting  their  obligations  to 
',  to  the  constitution  and  the  union,  let  us  use  evrry  o,- 
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rous  en  or.  If  those,  who,  for  the  sake  of  private  interest  nersoml  -infh^ 
tion  or  momentary  political  success,  are  Ivillino-  toTxperi^S  rlTthe 
pubhc  passions,  tu  treat  lightly  their'  constitutional  oblfSn    t"  fom  t 

LT'eT  hfatrcr'}'  "^"  ""'  ^^^^^'l^^^^^-^'  distinctions  Si^tlTin! 
ion,  let  the  ab.enc^e  of  our  countenance  and  support  convince  such  thit 
he  perso.id  gratification,  or  publicservic.es  of  any  livin^man  ar^  otS^ 
ects  of  sufficient  magnitude  lo  be  gained  at  th  Ix^   "se  of  tL  hammiv 

^'  tuTiou7d:;'S^^"T  f '"  ""^".'  ''  ^.  ^^"='^  letter  uuhel'r;72 
Jhn  Ir  i  ;     ^^  ''"'°"?  "^  ^l^^fe  ^^^  ^^y-  ^vhich  Heaven  forbid 

who  arc  prepared,  for  any  earthly  object,  to  dismember  our  confederafv 

Arnold  h^^.^'^''  con^itution  which  binds'  us  together,  Ic^the  fofofan 
Arnold  be  theirs,  and  let  the  detestation  and  scorn  of  every   American  be 

who  0  rf?H  ^°?^I^^^!°"^'  "»til>  like  him,  they  shall  abam loTa  "ou  try 
who.c  rich  blessings  they  arc  no  lon-er  worthy  to  enjoy.  ^ 

by  u":S  n:i::at'ti?"^^" "''''? '''  °"^-  ^°"'r  ^^  ^^-^--^ 

rntinn^  -.     I      1 1      °       ^^'  °"^  ^^^^y  ^"tv,  arising  under  the  laws  of 
CS'^nl  tl°    ^-^'-'."^  1'''^''''  ^''  P^*^'"P^^y  ^-^-^  punctiliously  per 
int^iil  ?  i       •'  "'"^7  '>'^'"?  "°^  attempting  to  exercise,  a  ri^rht  to 
ti tut  on'   r  ^'""  ^"'^■"J'  '^^''^^^'  ''  ''  '^omrortheir  civil  and  political  in- 
fnT    ?"'  ''u"'  "'"'"  '^'"^'  ^'  =^1'  '™es  and  under  all  circumstances  To 
Irom  S  '''''  "'  "''"  "'^'  "°^  ^^^^^  --^-'  -y  such  nSe'nce 
Thus  demeaning  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the  Republic  an<l  of  the  areat 
J^nonwealth  of  nations,  if  thetimemust  come,  win  0^;^^^^^^^^^ 
Ln      h'"'  T'  ^f'  r''^'"^  ^y  ^-^^^^"'-^1  ^''^l^^"'^^'  «r  r<-  't  asunder  by 
ol    n  fhnf  ;r''   'V^'  ^''''''''^  ""^^''^  York  sustain,  erect  and  un^ 
overv  othor  n^    'h      '^'  '"""'^"''f  '^"""""'"^  ^"  ^^^^'^^  '^^^^P'"^'  ^h^-^^.  ^vhen 
a  mL  o    ,      ^     ^'"''''''''  "'^^'  ^^^''^^^"^'J  ''''  '^''  face  of  our  flu^  land. 
■  he  nerfpft   S^fi  '''  '"!"';•  I  """^  '^'"^"^^  ^  )nonument  of  their  fidelity  to 
he  perfect   edifice,   and  of  their  unyielding  attachment  to  constitutional 
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